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. 1/73 EDUCATION 619c 

. , . * Seminar 'onr the .College Student 

Vand the Environment 

'Implemenj^ng the' Process-Outcome Model in Ed 619C 

V - 

Underlying Assumptipils * . 

As we have^ytated previously, the Process-Outcome Model (POM) is essentially 
a competency/l^ased model of student personnel education. The basic assumption 



behind any competency-based model is that skills can be learned, demonstrated, 

7 • " • ^ . • 

and bp^asured. In addition, such a model assumes that all' learning is individual 
(eyen if the individual is part of a learning team) and that the learner is goal- 
oriented. In seeking to implement The Process-Outcome Moqiel in Ed 619C, we are 
alGO making the following assumptions: , ^ 

1. Didactic and 'experiential knowledge are necessary components for 
adequate preparation. i ' * :^ 

2. The learning experiences must approximate, fes. closely as possible the 

\ * * V 

"real world" experiences student deveippment specialists face. 

3. To be an effective student/human developmei;it specialist requires • 
knowledge in the areas of human develoj^ent, person and environment 

* ' interaction,, higher education, and developmental intervention strategies. 

Characteristics of the Process-Outcome Model 

An essential characteristic of POM is that the learner should be provided 

with a statement of the terminal performance* objectives, so that s/he may know 

what is expected as an end product of the learning experience. The terminal 

performance, objectives for Education 6l9C will be presented later in this paper.* 
^ * \ • 

Second, education bas.ei uponJpOM should provide for differences among 

learners, taking into account -^eir accumulated experiences, degree of achievement, 

an& rate and style of learnings - ^ * 



* See Appendix A 



Third, a well designed application of POM will provide opportuniti'es for 
learners to pxirsue tlieir own" goals in addition to basic course requirements • 

Fourth, the- learning experience should be designed so that responsibility- 
is shared by all involved in the learners' education. 

Fifth, provision shbxild be made for continuous evaluation of the learning 
experience. » . 

The Process-Outcome Model Applied to Education 619C 

POM, like most program models, has three basic components: a) Input, 

b) Process, and c) Output or Outcome. Input involves relevant sources fed into 

the system that 'influence and affect the system. Process deals directly vdth the 

stages or sequences involved in tthe learning process. The Outcome is the finished 

product or consequence of the process. There should also be a built-in mechanism 

for .continuous evaluation and revision of the system. Figure 1 schematically - 

represents this model as appl4.ed >to this seminar. ' . 

Sources of Input ' , . ' 

■ — — ^ , ^ 

Input to course (l.O) . This model identifies five important sources that 
affect the plamiing. and j-mplementation of the constanj^ experiences in which all 
enrollees-in Education" 619c would normally engage: / 

• l.\ ^ ^'ivioT structure — the knowledge, skills, and self-understanding 
usually provided in Education 6l9C as it has been offered in the past. 
1.2 COSPA document — • "Student Development Services^ in Higher Education," 
a paper by the Commission on Professional Development of the Coun^cil of 
Student Personnel Association in Higher Education (COSPA), July, 1972, 
(revised in 1973),' proyides the model, which is a,t the hisart of the Process- 
Outcome "Model ft and represents the most 'complete effort to date of specifying 
the clientele, the competencies, and the functipns of the student development 
specialist. ' ' - 



^, Figure 1 

A Schematic of the Process-Outcome Model Apllied to Educatior>^19C 
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1»3 * 4ob requirements — the actual and forecasted position duties and 

responsibilities of student development specialists in higher education. 
* . 1»4 Issues and developments — current areas of interest and concern 

as highlighted in the professional literature and at professional conventions. 

i»5 Environmental and institutional constraints — • the limitations under 
. which we operate»J.n providing this seminar, including budgetary constraints, 

lack of release time for seminar planning, and physical facilities. 

Input from individual (3*0) * Individuals entering this seminar provide 
valuable information regarding their unique accumulated experience's and their 
preferences for instructional format. Utilizing such input makes it possible 
to modify the seminar format to meet more fully student needs and interests* 

Assess program input (2.0) » As a result of assessing input from these 
various sources, the instructor(s) and students alike are in a better position * 
to structure the learning experiences in a manner designed to provide maximum 
freedom within responsible constraints. * ' 

Identify course goals (3.0j . If the model was followed in a pure fashion, 
course goals would not be established until after the information gathering and 
assessment stages were completecf in entirety. i However, to gain the approval pf 
the Department of Education's Graduate Committee for considering this course as 
arPoundation course fox: the area of psychological foundations, it was^ necessary 
to establish some goals prior to the input of individuals enrolling this semester 
(5»0)» -In keeping with the Process-Outcome Model, course goals should be con- 
structed in the ^reas of: J.l — Skills and Techniques; 5.2 — Substantive 
Knowledge; and ~ Personal Growth and Awareness. Per the COSV\ recommendation 
regarding the essential skills of a student development specialist, it Is the goal 
of this seminar to assist each individual in the development of skills and tech- 
niques in t'he areas of goal setting, assessment, and change processes. The four 
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areas of focimf or substantive knowledge are human development (particularly 
. ^ as it relates^^the- college jrears), person and environment interaction! the 
higher educati^^^milieu, and developmental intervention strategies. Thia 
coursjs goals for^^^nal grovrbh and awareness relate primarily to the dimen- 
sions of increased ^^Mitivity to one.'s own learning style, and the comparison 
and contrast of one 's^^^ development to -the developmental models portrayed in 
-'^ the literature. 

Plan constant experiences, 4*0 . The experiences which each Education 6l9C 
seminar, participant has been - and/or will be - involved in. are as follows! 
examination of learning style, exposure to the procees'-qutcome model, exposxire 
to Education fynd Identity , minipaper on s^^lf-development compared to Chickering's 
vectors, contracting for- one's owrt leaming^elf-evaluation, and instmactor 
evaluation. 

Assess jndiV'idti'fM input (6-.0) ? identify individual goals (7*0) ; and plan . , ' 
individual experiences (8.0) . Wh^e^it is the instructors' responsibility to 

• assess individual inixit, the process pf identifying individual goals and plan- 

> 

ning individual experience's is primarily the responsibility of each learner. 

The insttnxctors' are more than willing and ready to assist and collaborate in 

■ ' r , % . . ' ' . 

this process, however, if the learner desires such assistance/collaboration. 

^Develop educational contract (9*0) . This acti^tjr is seen to be at the 

heart of this learning model and, as such, should be described in some detail. 

The necessity for sequentially identifying your individual goals for the course 

* (7.0), and ^planning your individual experiences (8.0) as a result of these goals 
cannot, we feel, be overemphasized. We would be highJ-V disappoirfted if your 
learning contract /ailed to reflect you and yo\ar needs and only reflected our 
goals for youa In line, with this, we' would suggest the following process: 

• a)- Review the CO^PA document as w^il as the objectives and subjeqt matter 
for this cburse as specified herein. Consider the- £y:eas ♦which seem particularly 

o ? 
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relevant to you and your needs eif'^y^ perceive them. ^ . ' * ^ 

b) Considering your individual goals and the. material mentioned in (a) , , ^ 
select -^he area(8) you wish to pursue iai some depth, identify the problem(s)^ • 
on which you would like to work, identify a project you would like to de- 
velop, etc. 

c) Through consultation with the instruct"or(s) , identify the steps you will 
need to take and the procedures you will need to use^ to accomplish yoxir 
goals. Your .end goal(s) should be defined with sufficient specificity that 
both you and the instructorCs) will.be able tq tell when. you have attained 
said goal(s). 

In line with (b) above, you may choose to develop'one broad or overall- 
contract which will meet all of the course objectives (as well 'as your own), 
or, you may choose to develop several contracts during the semester which will 
cumulatively meet the objectives. In either case, your contract shoiiLd be de- 
signed in such a way that progress toward your goals can be observed and demori- 
stratcd periodically: Contracts are oopn for renegotiation^at any time I 

One item is not negotiable, and that is that all contracts- are to be com- ; 
pleted by the end of thfej semester (meaning the scheduled ^ime of the final for. 
this com«3^)^ 

You may choose to collabbrate with other learners and develop projects • ' 
vhich call for working' in 'groups for part or all of the learning experience. - 
. Individual contracts will still, be required,, however, specifying the share of 
the group work load that e&ch 'learner will be assuming. " . ' 

• iniplement experience (Eo.O) . Once your contiract has ^een negotiated with 
the in8tructor(s), proceed to^pleraent your planned experiences-. 

. Assess outcomes of exogjrAce. (11. 0) . An evaluation of each experience is 
obtained after the deoigrtStId task is completed (11. l).. This assessment, prWily 



from the learners but alsQ from the irfstructorCs) , then fed back to the current- 
and pri<^ course information banfc (r.l) for use by the instructor(s) in shaping 
future courses', and by future learners in preparing their learning experiences. • 

An assessment of individual performance is conducted jiext (11.2). The criteria 

'I 

for this assessment will have been established in the learning contract {9*0) • 
If the contract is sequential, acceptable completion of one aspect signals -the 
entry into the next learning experience and phases 10.0 and II. 0 are repeated 
for the.nex^ module, . - • " , 

Deveio^ alternative learning experience (12.0) . If thie performance is un- 
acceptable > Ithe instructor(s) and student Will determine whether it is most ad- 
visable to j:*epeat aspect^^ of the les^ming experience 'to brin^ the performance to 
acceptabjre standfirds (brqk^nAine from 11.2 to 10. 0), or to develop a^jaltemative 
learaing experience (12.0 .to lo\o). \ ' , 

Detemiifle'-if contiract- comT^letgd (13.0 ). After the' learning experience is 
successfully completed, the instructor(s) and .the learner determine whether or 
not all aspects of their contract (all terms) have been met. If contracts have 
not been completed, the learner recycles to another lea'ming exi)erlence. This 

recycling continues until all conditions of the contract ^ fulf ii;Led. 

Output/Outcome ^ ^ V ' . ' 

Terminate contract (l4.0) . If for some reason a student is unable to 
' complete his or her contract, university regulations regarding withdrawal from 

a <3ours'e and/or unsatisfactory completion of a course come into effect ^nd the 

instructor (s) and the student will collaborate on whether or not a grade is 

called for and, if so, what that grade should' be. 

Award- grade (13*0) . At the end of the semester:., each student will submit 

to the in3tructor(s) the grade s/he feels s/he has earned for the. cours^e.^ Each ^ 

•student will also describe the criteria s/he used in determining this grade. 
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The instructors will also assess the overall performance of eech student, usin^ 
the criteria specified below. If the instructors ) feel that a discrepancy ex^ 
ists betneen the learner's self-assessment and their assessment, an attempt will 
be made to reach a mutually acceptable solution through a process of negotiation. 
It should ^e pointed out that by university stipulation, the final responsibility 
for recording and submitting grades rests with Bill. This is not stated as a 
threat but as a fact of life in this /system. 

* 9 

The Criteria v/hich the instructors will use in their assessment include: * 

a) — quality of performance on the learning contracts. . ' 

U 

b) — active and informed participation in class discussion when such 
behavior is called for as part of the "constant experiences" (4.0). 

o) ^ commitment to personal and professional development as evidenced in 

the learning contracts anc^ investment in the self-directed learning experience. 

d) ~ receptivity to providing and receiving feedback. ' * 

* < * • 

Additional statements regarding the instructors' biases and perepectiyes on what 

constitutes a seminar are contained in Appendix C. ; 

Xonplusion 

We trust this document, and the systematic model which it describes, will 
help to clarify where we 'are coming, from and where we wish you and the seminar 
to be headed. We also trust that it will help to begin to alleviate some of the : 

. frustration and confusion which you have candidly and rightfully expressed re- 
garding ovtr intent. We don't expect it to answer all your questions, but we hope 

- it will provide a basis f6r informed interaction. > 

* References . 

Conmission on Professional Development of the Council of Student Personnel 
'■ I Associations in Higher Education. "Student Development Services in 
I Higher Education." COSPA, 1975. , " y . ■ 

Highlen, Pamela S'. and Voight. Nancy L. "Training Counselor Educators:- A 
Competency-Based Model." Unpublished paper presented at the NCACES 
Convention, November, '197^ • 

10- ... , ■ 



-J ' ■ Appendix A . ' , 

Outcome Objectives • ^ 

3.1 SkiUs & Techniques 

Be able to assess the impact of college environments on student development.- 

Be able to assess the current developmental, status and needs of students within 
higher "education settings. 

' Be able to set goals- for student development within higher education settingsf. 

Be able to facilitate student development by applying various change processes 
at all levels (individual, group, and organization) of higher education systems, 



Be able to evaluate programs in higher eciucatjon in term's of their impact on student 
development. 

Be able to effectively communicate your ideas. * ^ 

Be able to formulate simple learning contracts which take into account different 
' studeYit learning variables. . 

c 

3.3 Personal Awareness & Growth ^ , . . 

Take an active role in' directing your own learning experiences within this course." 

Examine your own development i.n terms of theories and principles of human 
development. • , 

Demonstrate an openness to'both giving and receiving honest feedback. 
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Appendix B 
Substantive Knowledge 



developmental principles 

. epigenetic patterns (tasks and/x)r s 
hierarchy of needs * 
existential view of development 
challenge - response model 

- models of optitnum de,vel6praent 
universal and idiosyncratic aspects 



relationship between individual development and environfnent; 
sijtuational potential , \ 

• opportunity/support/reward structures 
psychoecology . * • 

results of ' research on impact of college on students 

what is a college/university 

tejf educational system ^ ' - . 



education for what 
soci^il institution 
social system 
subcultures* 
organiz'Stion 
physical environment ^ 
•assessing th« environment 

^ ^' . - 

developmental interventions 
development vs, adjustment 
student development programs 
psychoecology 

organizational change and development 
human development programs' . 




what is higher education 



. * • ' Appendix. C 

^ r — • ' - << v'A . 'A fPersoiial Statement • ^ 

We view a seminar as a group/tDf ipeople coming together with a deep, mutual 
inte^es-t in learning about some "sitbi^feg^^^^^ Participants, engage in both individual 
.and group activities^ 'Each member tiasi'Volce fn determining what goes on in the 
seminar!. ..Everyone partieipates actively drtd enthusiastically. There is free, open, 
an^-sSp6ntaneous exchange and d^iscussion of id^as, Each participant is assumed to 
be" self -motivated and sel^f^directed with r^rd to her/his own learning. Each 
person is interested in facilitating the' learning of the o.ther participants, and 
each member, of. the' seminar functions as a resource person for the others. A sense 
of cdiTHittin iity develops.,- and" participants are treated as whole human beings. 

-"^'^'"Ta be niost effac.tive .as^a .'faciJjVa^;7ye. J.$^^ a seminar requires 

a climate of mutual* trust .and respect. 'CoQp.ereition rather than competition's 
the norm.. Mutual goal setting preya.il s^" in ;'group" activities. Participants ^xpend 
energy and take risks in their own behalf., and everyone endeavors to be responsive 
'to* the others. 'Seminar members provide each oth^r with frequent feedback. 

When we reflect on our own desired roles in this course, ,the word^s which come 
to nvind are consultant, facilitator, and resource person. We urge you to make use 
of us as such. We are deeply committed to endeavoring to individualize and humanize 
this learning experience. Within the- limits of this course,. we hope to maximize your 
freedom to learn; . Our intention is to provide a learner'-centetSSd (rather than 
instructor-centeredy.^lMrning experience. W outcome objectives are provided not 
as, iriipositions on ybur^arning but. as -guides for directing your learning^and develop-^ 
ment as professionals.-^^ ■ ' , , ^ 

We have set seme rather ajnbrtious and' idealistic goaVs for you and for us. 
We jjr^ you to hold us accountable for our goals .and principles. Do not hesitate 
to ^hare vvith us your reactions to us and to the course. I^e, too, expect to learn 
and to grow through this experi^ce. - 
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SPEdPOM . \ " \- 

P.urdue University' - ; 

Counseling and Personnel Services . • • 

2/75 ' . ' ' ; • . ^ 

NUMBERING KEY 



L Consulting/Counseling Mode 
ll. Teaching Mode 
nr. Administrative Mode 

IV. s Intra-and Inter-personal Awareness Mode 



.„.A. Diaghosis and Assessment Competency 

— -.B- 'Goal Setting Competency . 

— .C- Facilitation of Change Competency 



,-1 Institution as clientele 
-—.-2 Group as clientele 
...^^3 Individual as clientele 



Tiie^f-inal "0" after each module number is' to indicate one of the original basal 
.raodu3-es-' J\'s,3tudents choose to develop their own modules, a master file of 
possibT^inoduTes will be maintained and supplemented. These will then be / 
numbered with;s"ucc£5sive numbers ^greater than zero. / . 



The value of such a number system ;s that it makes _it easy for a student.;to : , 
single out those modules on which he^^viants to work. If a person wants^to.; ,^ c/-- 

specialize in the administrative mode'; far example .-"Ije could elect to do a . '' 
majority of III.— modules. A performance criterff |0Y: mas'tery in terjs of | 
number of modules completed per competenc){. area wb^ need^^to be detferijlned. ; I 
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\ ' :■ • ^ , '''' V-*:- <<f •■ • ■ - . ^- 

V f: sp.EdPpM ,/ . . * •■. '. ' ' • , ^ 

I' ' Purdue University;. ' ' ' . 

'Counseling/ and Personnel. Services , • 

■ :.2/75 ^' • . : 

^ - ' • - • 

: '-".r^. /> . ■ ■-. PROPOSED STUDENT. PERSONNEL -WORK ' 

' ' ' "• ' COMPETENCIES 

/ ; ■ - . • . • . • * - . 

•"■ • ■ t ■ ■ • . 

J. , CONSULTING/COUNSELING MODE • ' • • \ \ 

' f',:', .i" ■ 

A» ."Diagnosis and Assessment ' ' 

•'';. l. Institution : analyzing existing institutional resources, needs, 
' structure, programs, arid goals' 

f/M. 2. Smal'l group :. analyzing a group's power and leadership structure, . 

. ' / -.;' interactions, ag.endas, and members '~ skills and abilities 

/ ■ .3. Individual : analyzing an individual's development, needs, resources 
.and goaU. ' ^ " 

.B! /€oa3' Setting' / • • . ' 

f V / ' j;/ ^Institution : eliciting, s'peeific^ institutional objectives 

\ 2/ Siyill group : assisting a- group to' arrive at a concensus in ternfs^ 
,' v7,^ /r^'of goals- ^ ^ - • ; v ^ / . ^ 

^ ,.;/"3-^ /Jndividua :, assisting, an. indivi.cnj.a1 In. goal ^clarification X 
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^^/ V-^^^-lV jnstijittion^ : .intervjenina* in^^a- power /structure to 'encourage ^' ; ' 

/ " -/-chahge in stated" instiiutiotfaV' objectives , - 
"> . ^:f^ Snia1bgroup : ajdjfig.th? group-, propess,' and conflict resolution - „ ^ ' ^ 
'3, Individual : crfeativgl/ implementing student development and^' " 

establishing a productive courtseling relationship ^ / : 

H-., TEACHING MODE 

A. Diagnosis and Assessment ' ' 

^ K' Institution : relating a knowledge of American higher education 

'to an institution' s objectives ; - . ^ 

, . 2. Small group : using a knowledge of group dynamiqs 4?o assist a ' . ^ 

^\ \ leader in analysis of a /group \/ - ^ ' ^ 

v^v. Individual : Teaching others to construct and utilize tools and 

. ^techniques of assessment. ' • / '/ - ' 



V^R. '^^Goal^tW ^^'W' S . / V ^ - 

- ' K Institution : preparing for- i^nstitut'iona] leaders a demonstration 
: ♦ X . of , the procesrs. by whict^ institutional goals are tr^jrislated into^ 
-X'*>' Hns^titutional action \ j . * I 

2. Sffiall group: teaching the\gpa1.-s>'ttihg process to a sroall group 

- ^ ^.^ 3. Indiv^iduaV : demonstrating,, to aopther individual, the process of 

- individual counseling \ .,1: . 



4 Facilitation of Change ^ ^ . . , 

- . 1. Instt-tlitiofi : cormunicating to institutional leaders the pnn.ciples 
and strategies of large scale system change 

2. SmaU 'group : teaching strategies for conflict resolution to, 
identified groupMeaders 

3. Individual : preparing training experiences- based on principles of., 
psychtfTogical education .• 



III. ADMINI'STRATIVE MODE • , 

A, ^Diagrtosis and Assessment . ^ y 

. - 1. Institution : identifying a feed-back and'communica|:ijf)ns system 
^ ^ for an institution * , A 

2, Small gyyup : investigating all aspects of the process -^y which 
' . • ' . funcjtio'ns of an administrative unit are accomplished '\ 

3. Individual : interviewing an individual to elicit appropriate and 
necessary information y * ' 



" B,- Goal Setting ? / 

1, Institution : translating an institution's expressed goals into 
behaviors and tasks appropriate to an administrative unit^ 

2, Small group : supervising a group in the process of determining 
objectives and planning the means for attaining them 

3, Individual : negotiating agreement with individuals regarding 
their goals and institutional expectations; 

C. Facilitation of Change 

1, Institution : implementing stated goals j:hrough approprriate 
allocation of resources ' 

2, Small group : providing administrative leadership to a group 
confronted with a mandate for change 

3, Individual : stimulating creativity and initiative in an individual 

IV, INTRA-AND INTER-PERSONAL AWARENESS MODE 

A. Diagnosis and Assessment 

1. recognizing one's own strengths, limitatjions, and interpersonal 
impact 

2, learning to give and receive feedback 

B. Goal Setting • / ' \ 
' 1, determining a personal philosophy ^ ^ 

2, determining an ethical structure i 

3, developing, a professional identity 

C. Facilitation of Chang? 

1, pursuing cognitive and affective seVf-development 

2, becoming increasingly self di recti n^g 

3, developing an experimental attitude and a willingness to take risks 
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SPEdPOM , \ ■; * 

Purdue University 

Counseling and Personnel Services 

2/75 . . . > 

I/B/3' ^ SAMPLE MOBULE 

(Consulting Mode/Goal- Setting/IndilfMual) 




' I Prerequisites: Basic counseling skills and" abil ities to. interpret 
and translate- various vocational guidance instruments will be _ 
re'quired.- , (Grad II and Strong) 

Ii: Estimated Time: This will occur in approximately two to three months. 

TTT -Goal- The goal is to provide opportunities to assist individual 

students in goal clarification, with regards to their vocations. 

and desired employment. 

« 

IV Pre-assessment: A demonstration of ability to administer and interpret 
vocational guidance instruments will be conducted along with 
proper counseling of students. ^ 

V Objectives: These include a demonstrated prof.iciengy in interpreting 
instruments and properly integrating the results with other 
student information to help facilitate their selection of 
vocational goals. . * , 

2 Utilizing the Grad II system in order to ga-in a total know- 

3. -i^^^^z^^/slvrral'sLj^nJs'iesSks and discussing conclusions 
with a qualified supervisor. ^ 

4' Examining other aids employed by UPS in assisting students • 
ii; ?hei? goal setting; Reference self knowledge and employment. 

Post-assessment: Under observation, a student will- be carried through 
all phases of testina?: consulting, and eventual soand goal 
assessment; refef-ence future employment. 

Remedial: , a" review'"viiTl be made of all learning activities and. other 
students will be Carried through the entire program. 



VII. 



VIII. 



Developed by Bill Ryan, Master's Degree Student, for Education 614 (Fi 
Experience) in the University P.lacem^nt Service. (UPS), ^J&nuary, ly/b. 
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:ESS-cuTcp:c: :>::: 

Stud-nt Pcrccrncl Zcv.cc-i 



Thcr" is lack of cUser.sus within the "orcf sccicn" rcscrdJ.r.s ?rc?.-r?.':,icn 
conten- and cathods. ',v-cufd-, it bo pcssib'.o ':o achieve grcctcr Ci-,r<D2r2nt _ 
by utilizing this typs of ;tr.odcl built on th^r -cherry and vith th^se o-ccc 
cor-petencies? . '' • 

Kow far. if at all. away frcr- a ccurj;clin~ S-rc- shcur.d •■."2 :.o in ?^c?crir~ 
the Student Personnel ^^crker?" Should this prcpcr.-.tic-i be situated vi..nir. 
a counselor education .progran or within ar. cducrtior.-l ^d-ir. ix'traticr. cr 
higher education curriculur^.? ^ 

Isn't Student Personnel \NcrU rc-nliy intorcisciplin-ry in r.r.turc? If the 
answer is yes, it still needs r. hoTs. Vhich t">cs Oc. rig'-t bade to isfv- 
nurjber two! , ■ . 

Do'-s the fact that the co-o-iencics in our r.-.^d-:;. irply V.orovthr,-.' , £r.d r" 
wider base than a" strictly co-4r.£clir.g prrpcr^^ti^-n nc-cv-ssf rily al?o implv 
incoiTtpatibility? Could ccuacelor education pro.-rcr.:: in fatft bs-.ofit oy^ 
the added cn.phasis on bu-an do.-elop-ent principlrs vhich voulci rocu).t :.z 
the competencies wars ir-ple-r.'jr.ted? , ' ' . 

. Is Student rersoanel in n bind be-iauss it i3 in f."ct t-ro jleliB^ IIur:-r. '•' 
Development and Xanagcr.eht Services for Gollc-~o S':v.d'=:r.ts?? 

. Consider: The exoandins hno-.rlod-: of orgcnir.r'ticns , their b4havi-r r.nc 
functionins. -he chnllen-c of tochnolc-y. c — :v-::.y cn-.?ut-rc ' 

their pot^intial as tools . V; tb the acccrp-- orectre^ of -r„cu^c- anc 

overuse. The need -within jcur p^qfecsicn -f r c'r^ --.rtra-iv^ r-VJ.lr;. , 

. Cvrr^culum as r.ore than jv.36 courses and cl-.'ssroo-.-c but as T-rr.y .>thcr bir 
of experiences, a total package, a ''Gc-tcV.-' . A curricu' uc. create-3 e::p-c 
tions on the part of students, on the p--r£ of fa— .'t-y, -r.j r..t.o. (aop::-u 
on 'the oart of consuxers . 



